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dualism, and towards that abstract opposition of con-
templation to action which is the result of dualism.
But, in the first place, we have*to admit that the pure
self-contemplation of God is conceived as being at the
same time the contemplation of the intelligible world,
that is, of all the ideal forms realised in the universe.
And, in the second place, we have to recognise that
there are passages in which contemplation seems to be
taken not in an exclusive but in an inclusive sense,
not as meaning a rest of the intelligence in itself
which is the negation of all practical activity, but as
the consciousness of a unity which transcends ^all
oppositions, even the opposition of the theoretical and
the practical life. These passages, however/seem to
be little more than the intuitive glimpses of a truth
beyond the range of his explicit system, which we may
find in every great thinker. Indeed, if we were
allowed to take such glimpses of truth as if they were
equivalent to a clear vision of all that is involved in
them, it would be difficult to prove that there has
been any progress in philosophy or even in human
thought; or that the latest philosopher has gone
beyond the thoughts which presented themselves to
the first men who reflected upon their own nature and
upon the nature of the universe.